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cussions. Plans are under way to keep the organizations 
going next fall. 

The association arranged to send one or two of the 
ablest students in each international nolity club to the 
summer session of the School of International Polity 
at Cornell University, June 15-30. 

"America and Her Problems," the English transla- 
tion of "Les Etats TJnis," by Baron d'Estournelles de 
Constant, President Fondateur, has just been published 
by the Macmillan Company. The association is under- 
taking its distribution among libraries, public institu- 
tions, and a selected list of readers. 

The Carnegie Endowment is offering through the as- 
sociation a prize of $100 for the best essay, not exceeding 
5,000 words, written by a student member of a Polity 
Club on one of the following topics: (1) "The Place of 
Porce in International Affairs;" (2) "The Eelation of 
Moral and Material Factors in International Eelations ;" 
(3) "The Psychology of War." 

Since the last report the following documents have 
been published and distributed: 

March. Special Bulletin: "A Dozen Truths About 
Pacifism." By Alfred H. Pried; translated by John 
Mez. 

April. "Documents Regarding the European War," 
Series No. VI. The Austrian Eed Book. 

April. Special Bulletin: "A Brief Outline of the 
Nature and Aims of Pacifism." By Alfred H. Pried; 
translated by John Mez. 

Special Bulletin: "Educational Factors Toward 
Peace." By Leon Fraser. 

May. "Documents Regarding the European War," 
Series VII. The Servian Blue Book. 

Special Bulletin: "Internationalism." By Frederick 
C. Hicks. ________ 

Brief Peace Notes. 

... Dr. David Eugene Smith, the well-known pro- 
fessor of mathematics of Columbia University, is the 
author of an interesting pamphlet entitled "Problems of 
War for Classes in Arithmetic." The design of the 
pamphlet is to lay before young people in the elementary 
classes facts relating to the wastefulness of war. The 
problems are so stated as to emphasize this, and in such 
a way as to give pupils not only valuable work in compu- 
tation, but facts which will influence their later views 
on the question of war. 

Requests for copies of this pamphlet should be ad- 
dressed to the Division of Intercourse and Education, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 407 West 
1 1 7th street, New York city. 

... In order to promote the interest and co-operation 
of pupils and teachers, the following prizes are offered 
by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace : 

1. For each of the five best sets of ten problems pre- 
pared by the pupils of a class in the fifth grade in any 
public school in the United States, ten dollars, the 
money to be devoted by the class to the purchase of pic- 
tures for the school-room. 

2. The same for the sixth grade. 

3. The same for the seventh grade. 

4. The same for the eighth grade. 

5. For each of the five best sets of fifteen problems on 



the wastefulness of war, prepared by any teacher of 
mathematics in the United States and submitted on or 
before December 31, 1915, the sum of twenty-five dol- 
lars will be paid ; for each of the five next best sets, fif- 
teen dollars ; and for each of the five third best sets, ten 
dollars, the money to become the property of the teacher. 
6. The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
shall cause the problems to be examined by a committee, 
and shall be the sole judge in the rendering of the de- 
cision. An effort will be made to announce the decision 
by March 1st, 1916. All problems submitted are to be 
the property of the endowment for further publication 
and distribution. 

... In a communication to President Wilson by the 
American League to Limit Armaments the following 
"Peace Program for Trying Times" expresses the sub- 
stance of the letters from fifty-eight of the one hundred 
and forty-six college presidents who are members of the 
league. Regarding the situation with Germany, we 
read: 

"1. Ask those who would say that the peace move- 
ment is a failure if the war movement is a success. Ask 
them if a greater failure than war could possibly be 
imagined. Tell them to try the peace movement before 
they denounce it as a failure. 

"2. Set aside preferences for this, that, or the other 
general peace policy, and work now for a constructive 
program adapted to the needs of the moment, such as 
the immediate entertainment at Washington of a league 
of neutral nations which could more forcefully assert 
our and all other neutral rights than many army corps 
and battleships. A few more cannon and rifles would 
scarcely be heard in the present European uproar. The 
united voice of the neutrals would be heard in every 
European capital and in every corner of the world, and 
would command instant attention a,nd respect. 

"3. Finally, in any event, stand loyally by the Presi- 
dent in his undoubted purpose to adjust the present diffi- 
culties without resort to war unless all conceivable peace- 
ful methods fail absolutely. 

"While American leadership in a world-wide effort 
for the restriction of all armaments after the present 
war, with the maintenance of America's defensive forces 
on an efficient and less wasteful basis in the meantime, 
is the main issue for which the League to Limit Arma- 
ments contends, it has, since the Lusitania incident, ad- 
vocated United States leadership in forming the league 
of neutral nations, with non-intercourse as its weapon 
for dealing with Germany if the diplomatic interchanges 
fail." 

... A Paris letter announces that the number of cases 
of tuberculosis is sure to be greatly increased by the 
concentration of troops. Dr. Lundouzy, dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine in Paris, believes that the years 
1915 and 1916 are going to send through Prance 20,000 
tuberculosis subjects to scatter the germs of the disease. 

. . . Dr. Richard P. Strong, Boston, chief of the Amer- 
ican Sanitarv Commission, sent to Serbia by the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Rockefeller Foundation, and Serbian 
Relief Committee, to study epidemic diseases, cables 
that he has just returned from a second inspection trip ; 
that typhus and recurrent fevers are prevalent among 
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all classes ; that at Monastir seven physicians are ill with 
typhus fever; that in many places there are no doctors 
at all, and that the conditions are very appalling. 

. . . Leo Claretie has discovered at Guernesey, where 
Victor Hugo lived, several manuscript copies of the 
speeches made by the great French writer at the dinners 
for poor children which he used to give every fortnight 
about Christmas time. The notes Hugo used for one of 
his addresses read as follows : 

, "My dear little children : Among the toys to be given 
you, you will find neither guns, cannons, swords, nor 
other murderous weapons, nor anything else which 
might give you the idea of war or destruction. War is 
an abominable thing ; men of all countries are made for 
loving, not for killing, one another. Among the toys 
that I offer you the little girls will find dolls, excellent 
playthings which will commence to fit them for the role 
of motherhood which they will play later in their lives. 
For the boys there are little boats, little locomotives, and, 
in fact, everything which will present the idea of work 
and progress, and not that of destruction, to their in- 
telligences." 

. . . An international conference of the World's Union 
for the Future Interests of Mankind met recently at the 
headquarters of the International Peace Bureau at 
Berne. Besolutions were adopted opposing the annexa- 
tion of territory against the will of its inhabitants and 
the violation of neutrality in time of war. Other reso- 
lutions favored measures to prevent the waging of wars 
for revenge and to secure the sacredness of treaties. 

The chief promoter of the conference was an Austrian 
professor, Dr. Broda, now living in Lausanne. Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy, and the United States were repre- 
sented, the last-named country by Dr. Batin. 

When the delegates discussed violation of neutrality, 
a German deputy, Herr Vogtherr, president of the Ger- 
man Peace Society," expressed the opinion that Germany 
should not have invaded Belgium. 

. . . The Summer School of International Polity, 
held at Cornell University from June 15 to 30, 
under the auspices of the World Peace Foundation, was 
a decided success. There are now thirty-nine inter- 
national polity clubs in as many colleges and universi- 
ties of our country. The importance of the summer 
school was such that we plan to devote considerable 
space to its work in the August number of The Advo- 
cate of Peace. 

• mm 

Field Department Notes. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES DEPARTMENT. 

Since the last monthly report the director has made 
several addresses, had many calls for peace literature, 
written articles for leading papers in Georgia and North 
Carolina, sent out nearly one hundred letters, and at the 
request of different religious bodies sent letters to Presi- 
dent Wilson expressing the earnest desire that this coun- 
try be kept from the horrors of war. 

On May 11 Dr. Hall lectured at Bessie Tift College, 
Forsyth, Ga. The audience was an exceedingly respon- 
sive one, and if earnest words are followed by earnest 
deeds, they who believe in and work for peace will find 
no small increase to their numbers from these schools 
and colleges. 



The next day an address was given at Gordon's Insti- 
tute, Barnesville, Ga., some seventy miles from Atlanta. 
This is one of the largest secondary schools of the State. 
The students were greatly interested in the lecture on 
"What We Saw and Learned in the War Zone." 

On Peace Day, May 18, Dr. Hall spoke twice in At- 
lanta, once in the public school and once in the gather- 
ing of the Christian Endeavor societies of the city. It 
was a pleasure to point out the splendid work in behalf 
of universal peace which this great movement might 
yet accomplish, for no one can have this object more at 
heart than its founder, Dr. F. E. Clark, whom the di- 
rector has personally known for many years. Would 
it not be a good thing if the Christian Endeavor Society, 
now reaching out to every part of the globe, took some 
definite step in becoming a peace league, making this 
a vital part of its organized work ? 

It is cheering to note the desire for universal peace 
expressed by the Hebrews in the United States. They 
held a great meeting recently in Atlanta. It was with 
profound regret that when the invitation came to the 
director to attend he was already pledged to speak else- 
where, but the cause was well represented by Dean At- 
kinson and the Bev. F. A. Line, while Babbi David 
Marx read a letter from Dr. Hall and spoke kindly of 
the work of the Georgia Peace Society. 

At a banquet and concert given by the British Asso- 
ciation at the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, May 24, quite a 
demonstration took place in recognition of the one hun- 
dred years of peace between Great Britain and the 
United States. The idea was not to celebrate the cen- 
tury of peace between these two countries alone, but to 
show that peace is possible and may be maintained be- 
tween any civilized nations. 

One of the most interesting meetings held since the 
previous report took place at the North Georgia Teach- 
ers' Institute, June 13, at Mount Berry, near Eome, Ga., 
where two addresses were given. There were about one 
hundred fifty teachers from six counties and nearly 
the same number of summer students present. Mount 
Berry, a school for mountain boys and girls, with its 
3,000 acres of land and attractive buildings, is a delight- 
ful spot and a place often visited with pleasure by the 
director. The Teachers' Institute is a feature by itself ; 
here, for the small sum of $5.00, board, lodging, and 
lectures are supplied for two weeks. A healthier, more 
delightful place could hardly be found the world over, 
and of course it is popular. 

Sentiment respecting Mr. Bryan's resignation as Sec- 
retary of State is sharply divided here among the friends 
of peace. Some think it was ill-timed ; that at such a 
time as the present Mr. Bryan ought to have stood with 
the President. Others think it will inject a new phase 
into the politics of the nation, one that will directly af- 
fect all nations, hastening the end of militarism as a 
means for settling international difficulties. But what- 
ever may be the outcome, one thing is evident — the 
friends of peace must stand together as never before, 
working unceasingly until their battle is won. 

THE NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 

On Friday, June 4, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
James L. Tryon, an enthusiastic conference was held in 
the office of the director, at 6 Beacon street, to discuss 
plans for a congress in Boston in the interests of the 



